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EDITORIAL 


Srr ALAN HERBERT SuGcGEsts Two-PENcE 

A certain liveliness has been created in the past month by the re-appearance of the “Lending 
Rights” idea, which in one way or another has pursued public libraries almost from their 
beginnings. It is an idea with which most authors, though not all, must feel sympathy, since 
it is by the sale of their books that many authors live. Why, they contend, should authors, alone 
among creative workers, receive only the sale royalties of their books—there are of course other 
rights but the statement is true in this connection—while the player, composer, dramatist, singer, 
player actor, and all creators of public entertainment and recorders of it have the Performing 
Rights Act, which assures them that they receive for every public performance of their work their 
due royalty and thus an income large or small according to their success. 

A. P. Herbert, well-established in the best-seller bracket, may have learned that in Denmark 
£1,500,000 on an average is spent annually on public libraries. One third of this comes from 
government grants. 5% of the grant goes to Danish authors “‘as compensation for the use of 
their books in public libraries. Thus 5% of £500,000 is distributed to authors, or £25,000. 
This may have suggested to Mr. Herbert that ways could be found in which so obviously simple 
a practice, the composer, the dramatist, the singer, and all creators of public entertainment 
have the Performing Rights Act to assure them that they receive for every public use of their 
work their due royalty and, thus, an income large or small according to their success. 

On enquiry at his “most friendly”’ library, Hammersmith, he has learned, or inferred, 
that in twenty years, his two most popular books earned for him £3 in royalties on the purchase 
price the library paid for them. If 2d per lending had been charged on his behalf he would 
probably have received £150; and, if 500 libraries collected for the authors, a million pounds 
would be raised. That is the charge he suggests should be made. “If the library authorities 
cannot obtain the necessary money they must be assisted by the Government on, we suggest, 
the Education Vote.’”? These suggestions he has embodied in a memorandum which covers 
a draft of a Parliamentary Bill to establish, under the control of the Ministry of Education, a 
Public Lending Right Fund, and this draft, we are told, has been approved by the Society 
of Authors—quite understandably. 

Because of his prominence as author, Mr. Herbert has gained much publicity, a TV 
discussion in which Mr. H. D. Barry appeared on March 11, and on the radio the same evening. 
Mr. James Swift of Holborn, was interviewed, a leading article in The Times led off that morning 
and good reports in other journals. 

Doubtless we shall hear more of this. Meanwhile a few speculations are possible. The free 
lending of books has always had its opponents, among them authors who believed that, if it 
were abolished, every one who read would buy books. This delusion was innocent but was little 
more than that until relatively recently when the “‘soft’’ book, the paper-back, brought many works 
within reach of the multitude. Authors with perception, however, have realized that unless the 
library bought their books their sales would probably be very small, and that one of the reasons 
for buying a book is because the buyer has tested it in a public library and wants to possess it. 
Among them, too, were the commercial circulating libraries who frankly saw in the free lending 
of fiction was a severe competitor ; their profits were in danger. They were willing to leave 
technical and, indeed, the whole of solid literature to the public libraries, but that only because 
this would be unprofitable to them. Cinemas were not free, nor is TV today ; why should books 
be ? was another line of argument. Another, the economic conditions of today: the workers, 
indeed the don’t-workers as well, earn or receive as much, and often more than the middle 
classes and can easily afford to buy what they want. 

All these attempts and arguments so far have failed to effect any change in the Public 
Libraries Act, 1892, which decrees that “no charge for admission to a library or museum 
provided under this Act for any library district, or, in the case of a lending library, for the use 
thereof by the inhabitants of the district”’. So it stands in spite of the rather foolish suggestion 
that “use thereof’? does not imply the taking of books out of the library building. And the 
Roberts Report gives him no aid. 
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Acts can be evaded sometimes but hardly this one which is the essence of public library 
administration. They are, however, sacred only till they are amended. Our authors are astute 
enough, undoubtedly Sir Alan is, to know that his Bill—we have not got its text yet—will no 
doubt have an attempt to modify or repeal the clause cited. We shall see. 


We should have mentioned that the Publishers’ Association is mentioned as supporting Sir 
Alan. This we presume is purely altruistic, or do publishers hope to take a place in this new 
queue for government subsidy ? 


Our readers know that only a year or two ago John Brophry, excellent novelist, came out 
with the suggestion that a penny for each public library loan should be collected for the same 
good cause. There was no suggestion that this should come from a Ministry : it was to be taken 
from the reader at the charging desk. How this could or could not be done was discussed briefly in 
our pages at the time; the only conclusion we reached was that it was not a human impossibility, 
but that the machinery and staff involved would probably cost more than the entire takings. 
We may ask again: on what system could a government subsidy be based ? The Education 
Committees might not object to pass it on, although few town libraries are part of their official 
business ; all of those in the counties are. Even if they were willing, would a subsidy be vouchsafed 
that would cover such matters as: which authors ? what books of theirs ? what records for each 
work lent ? how to communicate their pence to the authors and carry out the accounting, and 
correspondence involved ? and how would the token-issues of libraries come in? Indeed, it 
would involve a revolution in the petty cash set-up, with almost impossible annoyances, pit- 
falls, and frustrations. Some mechanical brain or other electronic device might provide a 
solution. 


Librarians have sympathy with authors who often for years of work reap very small harvests. 
If Sir Alan can get his Bill through we may congratulate him perhaps, but all the enquiries and 
Reports down to the Roberts’ Report insist on the “‘free’’ constitution of the library service. 


* ad * * * 


There are rumours, which we hope have substance in them, that attempts are to be made 
to form a panel of architects and librarians to be concerned with library design generally. It 
is about time. If it eventuates, it will, we hope, fix more nearly the exact place of each pro- 
fession in the process ; for, since Carnegie days when England (and elsewhere for that) erupted 
with buildings as a result of the Pittsburgh Ironmaster’s remarkable generosity, there has 
not been so great an upsurge of library building as now, not only in the counties where, as in 
Lancashire, new branches, and often several of them, rise every year, or in the new branches 
now appearing in so many towns. The greater towns are increasingly pledged to new central 
libraries ; and the counties, which yet lack a single county Headquarters Library which is not 
in some sort a makeshift, might well join in the movement in this era of prosperity. The bearing 
of this on the suggested Panel of Architect-Librarian Referees is that the library profession 
should be assured that the person who has to administer the library shall have the leading 
voice in the placing and size of the rooms arid stocks in it. It seems a self-evident, reasonable 
requirement and we can point to some libraries where the librarian has acknowledged with 
gratitude the incorporation of his suggestions into the architect’s plans. The elevation of a 
building is indisputably the work of the architect, the artist, and he will naturally make sure 
that the result suits site and surroundings and adds to them even to the point of setting, in 
newer places, an example to be followed in other building development. Out of this Panel 
may come the essential library building—a building which looks like, and suggests that it is, a 
library and cannot be mistaken for anything else. 


It too often seems that we expect too much of the architect and he expects too little of the 
librarian, otherwise how did one distinguished architect—he died some years ago—build a 
pretty library in which there was a long lateral entrance hall in which the visitor was faced 
with a counter stretching its whole width. At a time when no public library was any longer 
using it, he had designed this major apartment for an Indicator. Another subdivided his 
building into about six self-contained rooms with brick walls and with no intercommunication. 
It is infrequent. It can, it has happened. With a Panel of Referees it could not. 
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A Bibliography of English Law 
By M. Morton, Commercial and Technical Dept., Newcastle City Libraries 


So large is the volume of literature existing in the field of law that law books today seem about 
to overwhelm the whole legal profession. It is therefore essential in libraries that a librarian 
should have a knowledge of bibliographic material which will enable him to pick out an indi- 
vidual work from the mass of material which is available, bearing on the particular field or 
point of enquiry. 

The chief sources of the law in legal research are the texts of statutes and cases which are 
first published in book form in statute law books, and in law reports. These law books and law 
reports become so numerous in time that, in order to simplify their use, it is necessary to publish 
other kinds of law books. 

The most obvious aid for simplyfying the use of law books and reports is the ordinary indexes, 
and growing out of these are abridgments, digests and encyclopaedias which summarize the 
individual points that are indexed. Most of these deal chiefly with case law, but some of them 
also include statute law. 

Statute law is the law established by Acts of Parliament. Statutes must be available in a 
reliable printed form and therefore the Government provides officially printed issues of statutes 
in various forms. 

First of all there are the Public General Acts in annual volumes. There are then the 
Statutes Revised, 3rd edition, 1950, which attempt to bring together live legislation from 1235- 
1948. The annual Annotations to Acts give full instructions for noting up the current edition 
of the Statutes Revised. There are also annual chronological tables of the statutes, defunct or 
current, from 1235 onwards, and there is an Index to Statutes in Force. Local Acts may be 
traced in the annual index of Local Acts, or in the consolidated index of Local Acts covering 
1801-1947. Statutory Instruments are published in annual volumes. There is also a numerical 
table of Statutory Rules and Orders, and Statutory Instruments made up to the end of 1952 with 
supplements keeping it up to date, and a cumulative volume revised to December 31st, 1948. 

Besides official publications there are also unofficial publications for tracing statutes, a 
useful publication being Joseph Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility. This is an annual publi- 
cation and is now incorporated in the Twentieth Century Statutes. Butterworth’s Twentieth 
Century Statutes Annotated was published between 1g00-09, and has annual continuation 
volumes. Also of importance are Halsbury’s Statutes of England, the 2nd edition of which was 
published between 1948-51 in 27 volumes. This publication is kept up to date by annotated 
texts of new Acts published quarterly, and also a cumulative supplement published annually. 
The Current Law Statutes Annotated are Acts issued in pamphlet form giving texts with ex- 
planatory notes, particularly the extracts from Parliamentary debates. 

Case law is the law established over the centuries by decisions in the Courts. Cases differ 
from statutes in that the words of the judge are largely summaries of evidence and expressions 
of opinion. The report of the case is set down by someone who heard the case decided in open 
Court. This case law is published in the law reports and is usually arranged chronologically 
by date of decision. Law reports are prepared and published primarily for the benefit of the 
legal profession, and in England, the law reports are not published by authority of the Govern- 
ment, but each volume of reports is made up of cases chosen by unofficial reporters. 

The series, Law Reports, 1865 to date, is published by the Incorporated Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales, as directing body for the Inns of Court, the Law Society and 
the General Council of the Bar, and they are issued in monthly parts. The reporters for the 
Law Reports are appointed with the approval of the Judges and all the reports of cases are 
revised by the Judges concerned, before publication. 

For the convenience of subscribers the Incorporated Council of Law Reporting also pub- 
lished a periodical entitled The Weekly Notes, which contained advance reports of cases, and 
miscellaneous matter of use to lawyers. Since 1952 this has been incorporated in the Weekly 


Law Reports. 
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Three other sets of law reports of cases in all the Courts are regularly published. They are 
the Law Journal Reports; the Times Law Reports which ceased publication in 1952 and have 
been superseded by the Weekly Law Reports; and the Law Times Reports, now incorporated 
with the weekly All England Law Reports Annotated. By combining the contents of the four 
ets of law reports mentioned, it is possible to find a report of nearly every case decided in a 
superior Court. The three sets which are rivals of the Law Reports are not prepared by reporters 
specially approved by the Judges, nor are the reports of cases revised by the Judges before publi- 
cation. Nevertheless, in legal appreciation they stand on an equal footing with the Law Reports, 
as the cases are written by barristers of standing who append their names to their reports. 


Before 1865, law reporting was unsystematic, and lack of uniformity made the law reports 
difficult to use. Two sets of reprints have therefore been published. The Revised Reports cover 
the years 1785-1866 and only include such of the cases in English Courts of Common Law and 
Equity from the year 1785, as are still of practical utility. The English Reports are a full reprint 
of all reports, except the Year Books and collateral reports, published prior to 1866. 

\ legal digest is a compilation of paragraphs alphabetically arranged, containing concise 
summaries of points in cases, and most digests relate exclusively to case law. The digest may be 
called an elaborate subject index to the law reports, and under each paragraph is a reference 
to the books in which the case containing the point may be found. 


An example of a comprehensive digest is the English and Empire Digest, 1919-30 in 49 
volumes with cumulative supplements to date; John Mews’ Digest of English Case Law, in 
annual volumes, is a more selective digest, and deals with important English cases. An even 
more selective digest which only includes cases on one subject is Butterworth’s Digest of Leading 
Cases on Workmen's Compensation (now superseded by National Insurance). 


\t this point, mention may be made of the useful unofficial publication Current Law, 1947-, 
which may be classed as a digest of case law. It is a monthly publication and cumulates into the 
Current Law Yearbook and into the Current Law Consolidation. So far there has been one issue 
f the latter covering 1947-51. This publication abstracts law, statutory instruments and judicial 
decisions. It has a number of valuable features including an alphabetical index in the annual 
volumes. These indexes cumulate. 

After dealing with case law and statutes, we pass to other serials. An example of a legal 
serial issued irregularly is the Selden Society publications. The Selden Society was founded in 
1887 in order to present the results of the study of law in its historical development. Its publi- 
cations give information on English law, its rise and progress, manners and customs of the 
people, and the development of trial by jury. 


The best known type of serial is, of course, the periodical. Legal periodicals contain comment 
on current statutes and decisions, and more extended articles on, and notices of important legal 
topics, and may include book reviews and other material. 


The Solicitor’s Journal is weekly and began in 1857, continuing to date. It contains articles 
J ‘ , ~ Jf: o . ontind 
on current legal topics and legal decisions, and contains book reviews. The Law Quarterly 
Review is a very learned legal periodical which began in 1885, and the monthly periodical Law 
Notes, 1882-, is compiled primarily for students. Other leading current legal periodicals include 
| | gs 8s 
the Law Journal and the Law Times Journal. 


Periodical indexes are essential to the lawyer today on account of the growth of periodical 
literature. ‘There are separate indexes to the series of volumes comprising a given periodical, 
as well as comprehensive indexes. There is available a comprehensive index of legal periodicals 
which covers all periodicals published in the English language from their beginning to the present 
time. It consists of Jones’ Index, 2 volumes down to 1897; Chipman’s Index, 4 volumes, 1898- 
1937; and the Index to Legal Periodicals which covers the year 1908 onwards, and is the most 
important current index to legal periodicals. It is monthly with annual and triennial cumulations. 
It is published by the American Association of Law Libraries and is a subject index to some 150 
legal periodicals in the United States and British Commonwealth, and about 50 Bar Association 
Reports. The cumulative volumes consist of author and subject indexes with tables of cases, and 
since 1940, a book review index. The publication Current Law also indexes periodicals. 
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The Legal Periodical Digest, 1928 to date, is a monthly loose leaf abstracting service of 
leading articles from British, Canadian and American law periodicals. It is arranged in subject 
order with indexes of authors, cases and topics. 

A good bibliography of law reports and periodicals is Maxwell and Brown’s A Complete 
List of British and Colonial Law Reports and Legal Periodicals, 3rd edition, 1937-46. This is 
arranged in alphabetical and chronological order with bibliographical notes, and includes a 
checklist of Canadian statutes. 

Other works which may act as bibliographies of legal periodicals are the union lists, which 
give bibliographical information, and also show which libraries stock a particular periodical. 
London University Institute of Advanced Legal Studies’ Survey of Legal Periodicals held in 
British Libraries is a union list. The 2nd edition was published in 1957, and it includes the 
periodical holdings of government, law, university and other special libraries. It covers British 
and foreign serials, but omits law reports and a number of specialized periodicals on patent law. 
It deals with the holdings of about 76 libraries and covers over 1,000 periodical titles. 

Law dictionaries give a definition and, where necessary, an explanation of the law. There 
are several kinds of law dictionaries. First of all we have law dictionaries which are merely 
word-books, or works which define all or the most needed technical words of the law, such as 
J. J. S. Wharton’s Law Lexicon, 14th edition, 1938. Another growing class of dictionaries 
includes those relating to the law of individual countries. An example of this type is W. J. 
Byrne’s Dictionary of English Law, 1923. A third class of law dictionaries includes the ency- 
clopaedic or judicial dictionaries. These not only define all legal words, but also illustrate their 
use, and discuss principles of the law itself. An example of this type is F. Stroud’s Judicial 
Dictionary of Words and Phrases Judicially Interpreted—to which has been added statutory 
definitions, 3rd edition by J. Burke in 4 volumes, 1952-53, with a supplement to January Ist, 
1956, by Allsop, published in 1956. 

Another good law dictionary is Mozley and Whiteley’s Law Dictionary, 6th edition, 1950. 
This is an exposition of legal terms and phrases, to which an exposition of the law bearing upon 
the subject-matter of the title, has been added. 

The most recently published legal dictionary is the Dictionary of English Law edited by 
Earl Jowitt, published in 1959 in 2 volumes. The foundation of this dictionary was provided by 
the amalgamation of Byrne’s Law Dictionary and Wharton’s Law Lexicon and to this, material 
has been added from Osborn’s Concise Law Dictionary, Motion’s Pocket Law Lexicon, Pullan 
and Alcock’s Commercial Dictionary, the glossary to Schwarzenberger’s Manual of International 
Law and Gibb’s Students Glossary of Scottish Legal Terms. 

A legal encyclopaedia differs from a legal dictionary in that it does not merely define words 
in precise terms, with emphasis on brevity, but presents to the user a summary in paragraph 
form, of the themes comprising the subject of various branches of law, in alphabetical order. 
Justification for each statement in the text is given by cases cited in the footnotes. 

The best modern example of a legal encyclopaedia is Halsbury’s Laws of England—being 
a complete statement of the whole law of England. The 2nd edition was published between 1931 
and 1942 in 37 volumes, and the 3rd edition started in 1952 and is in progress. It is kept up to 
date by supplements and is described as the premier legal reference book, explaining the law on 
all topics. Another encyclopaedia is the Encyclopaedia of the Laws of England, 2nd edition, 
1906-09, in 15 volumes. A 3rd edition was started in 1939, but after 5 volumes had been issued, 
publication was abandoned. An important but quite different type of encyclopaedia is Butter- 
worth’s Encyclopaedia of Forms and Precedents which comprises a large number of forms and 
precedents for the use of lawyers in drawing documents of all kinds. These are in common use 
in the offices of most conveyancing lawyers. 

We now come on to the consideration of textbooks and how to trace them. There are several 
kinds of textbooks. First, those designed chiefly for use by practitioners, such as Hill and 
Redman’s Law on Landlord and Tenant ; Konstam on Income Tax ; and Charlesworth’s 
Liability for Dangerous Things ; and second, those prepared primarily for student use such as 
Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, 21st edition, 1950, in 4 volumes, with a supple- 
ment in 1956; Snell’s Equity; and various publications of Messrs. Gibson and Weldon such as 
Gibson’s Conveyancing. Textbooks designed for use by practitioners are usually made up of 
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text which paraphrases or quotes statutes and decisions of the Courts. Students’ textbooks are 
usually less detailed, and pay more attention to the development of the law, cite fewer cases, 
and lay down more general principles. 

A significant branch of law is Practice in the Courts, and this subject is largely covered by 
the annual volumes of the Annual Practice of the Supreme Court (The White Book), now in 
2 volumes, and County Court Practice. 

Solicitors who engage in Police Court work largely rely on Stone’s Justices’ Manual in 2 
volumes annually, whilst counsel engaged in similar work frequently refer to J. F. Archbold’s 
Pleading, Evidence and Practice in Criminal Cases. 

The White Book, County Court Practice, Stone’s Justices’ Manual, Mews’ Annual Digest, 
and Chitty’s Annual Statutes make up a series called the Lawyer’s Annual Library. This series 
forms the complete record of changes and developments in legal practice. 

Besides these types of textbooks, there are also histories of law such as Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of English Law, and Holdsworth’s History of English Law; and histories of legal insti- 
tutions such as Carter’s History of the English Courts. 

Closely associated with historical works are biographies, autobiographies and memoirs 
of lawyers and judges. Examples of these are Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices of England; 
and Edward Foss’s Biographia Juridica: a biographical dictionary of the Judges of England .. . 
1066-1877. 

Legal bibliographies are works which list textbooks, case reports, digests and other publi- 
cations, and give bibliographical information about each publication. Sometimes the biblio- 
graphies are also union lists, and the location of the work may then be obtained. 

A good bibliography for older material is J. H. Beale’s Bibliography of Early English Law 
Books, 1926, with a supplement published in 1943, by R. B. Anderson. Beale is arranged under 
Statutes: collections and abridgments; Decisions; Treatises; and Printers and their law books. 
There is an important appendix of reproductions of printers’ devices not recorded in McKerrow’s 
Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices, and another of tables giving printer, date, locations in England 
and the United States, and distinguishing marks of the publications listed. 

Another useful bibliography which is retrospective, and is alsoa union list, is J. D. Cowley’s 
Bibliography of Abridgments, Digests, Dictionaries and Indexes of English Law to 1800, 
published in 1932 by the Selden Society. This is arranged chronologically and gives detailed 
information about each work and notes the libraries in which copies are known to exist, in- 
cluding generally the London law libraries, the larger public and university libraries and at 
least one American library. 

Other good bibliographies include P. H. Winfield’s Chief Sources of English Legal History, 
1925; Sir W. S. Holdsworth’s Sources and Literature of English Law, 1925; and W. L. Friend’s 
Anglo-American Legal Bibliographies: an annotated guide, 1944. 

One of the latest and most comprehensive bibliographies of law in Britain and the Common- 
wealth is Sweet and Maxwell’s Legal Bibliography of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 
7 volumes. Volume 1, 2nd edition 1955, deals with English law to 1800; volume 2, 2nd edition 
1957, deals with English law from 1801-1954; and volume 3, published in 1957, deals with 
Canadian laws and the laws of the North American colonies. Volumes 4 and 5, both of which 
had 2nd editions published in 1957, cater for Irish and Scottish law; volume 6, 2nd edition 1958, 
is the volume for Australia, New Zealand and the Dependencies to June 1958, and the final 
volume, published in 1949, deals with the laws of the British Colonies, Protectorates and Man- 
dated Territories. These volumes are kept up to date by cumulative supplements. This biblio- 
graphy has been compiled from catalogues and includes case reports, digests, collections of 
statutes and rules. It attempts to list every edition and to note the more important foreign 
works. The arrangement is classified, with author and title indexes. 

Several catalogues of great law libraries in Britain have been published, and these may be 
used in tracing copies of individual works. Among the most famous are Gray’s Inn: Catalogue 
of the Books, 1906; Law Society: Catalogue of Printed Books, 1891, with a supplement covering 
the years 1891-1906 published in 1906; and Lincoln’s Inn: Catalogue of Printed Books, 1859, 
with a supplement covering the years 1859-go published in 1890. The Middle Temple: Catalogue 
of Printed Books, 3 volumes, 1914, is a more up to date catalogue. The first two volumes of this 
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work are an alphabetical author catalogue, and the third, a subject index. A supplement 
covering the years 1914-24 was issued in 1925. An outstanding American catalogue which 
includes a great amount of British material is the Harvard University Law School: Catalogue of 
the Library, 1909. This was originally to have been in 3 volumes, but the third volume which 
was to have been a subject index, was not published. This catalogue lists more than 111,000 
volumes and contains only books on American and English common law. It is arranged alpha- 
betically by author, and lists much early English material. The second volume contains an 
appendix of collections of trials, and individual trials. 

More general bibliographies which include law, are the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science—Guide to the Collections, 1948; and the Public Affairs Information Service, 
1915 to date, which is a weekly American periodical publication and is the chief bibliography 
for twentieth century material in the social sciences. 

For current law, there are several excellent guides, which not only contain lists of publi- 
cations, but also give guidance on the use of the literature. These include F. C. Hick’s Materials 
and Methods of Legal Research, with Bibliographical Manual, 3rd edition, 1942; and R. L. 
Notz’s Legal Bibliography and Legal Research, 3rd edition, 1952. Sweet and Maxwell have 
published several guides and in 1948 they published the Guide to Law Reports, Statutes and 
Regnal Laws, 2nd edition. This lists the editions of the statutes, and gives alphabetical and 
chronological lists of English and Irish law reports, and abbreviations of such reports. In 
1957 Sweet and Maxwell also published the 12th edition of Where to Look for Your Law, by 
C. W. Ringrose. The purpose of this book is to act as a quick reference guide to the contents 
of current law books for students, lawyers and librarians. Asterisks indicate the leading text- 
books and this work includes a list of command papers. 

One of the best guides to the subject is Beardsley and Orman’s Legal Bibliography and the 
Use of Law Books, 2nd edition, 1947. This covers law and law books, constitutional and statutory 
law, judicial and quasi-judicial law, reference books, the search for authorities, and brief making. 

The main guide to law theses published in England is issued by UNESCO and is entitled 
Theses in the Social Sciences. The ASLIB Index to Theses Accepted for Higher Degrees in the 
Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, may also be used for tracing law theses. 

A type of material which is found mostly in connection with the natural and applied sciences 
is the survey of the year’s work. At the University of London, the teachers of law at the School of 
Economics and Political Science, published an annual survey of English law, which started in 
1928. This however ceased publication in 1940, after 13 volumes had been published. It is a 
critical survey of the law year by year, giving references to periodicals, books, and other material. 
A current guide to legal research in progress, published by the London University Institute of 
Advanced Legal Studies, is the Index of Research in Progress. Up to the end of 1954 this con- 
sisted of typewritten lists but since then it has been issued on cards. 

After dealing with books and other material about law, we now touch on works which give 
information about the legal profession and those who practise it. 

In 1954, Sweet and Maxwell published the 4th edition of their Guide to the Legal Profession. 
This includes chapters on law books and periodicals, with comments, and forms a useful guide to 
law students on leading textbooks in the various branches of law. 

Directories are important for giving information about lawyers and others concerned with 
the legal profession. The most important English legal directory is the Law List which is the 
official directory of solicitors practising in England and Wales, and is published by the authority 
of the Law Society. It is an annual publication divided into four main sections with a general 
index, and lists the Courts and offices, counsel, and solicitors, and includes an international 
section. The Empire Law List is an annual directory and is a select geographical directory of 
lawyers in the British Commonwealth, U.S.A. and some European countries. Other directories 
include the County Courts Directory, and the Lawyer’s Companion and Diary. 

Law is a subject lacking in biographical works of reference. A few biographical details 
are given in the Law List, but on the whole the general biographical works of reference such as 
Who’s Who or the Dictionary of National Biography must be used. 

There is no special guide to law libraries, but the ASLIB Directory gives detailed infor- 
mation about all libraries of Great Britain and Ireland, including law libraries. This publi- 
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cation is now in 2 volumes. It gives a list of special libraries and special collections of law in 
Great Britain, and shows the Public Libraries which are allocated law, or parts of law, for 
subject specialization under the regional schemes. There is no co-operative library lending 


scheme for law alone, but law library holdings are included in the British Union Catalogue of 


Periodicals. 

Besides the libraries of the Inns of Court, mention may be made of the Law Notes Lending 
Library Ltd. This is a subscription library, lending latest editions of legal textbooks to its sub- 
scribers, who may be librarians as well as students and solicitors. 


/t is mevitable when compiling a work of this kind, that other works of reference must be consulted for infor- 
mation. Here I should especially like to acknowledge F. C. Hicks’ Materials and Methods of Legal 
Research, 3rd edition 1942; Where to Look for Your Law by C. W. Ringrose, 12th edition 1957; and 
R. L. Collison’s Bibliographies, subject and national, 1951. 


Volunteer Assistants—an Opportunity 
By MarrHE BARNETT 


Ir is seldom one learns to read by standing at a shelf and admiring the several exterior beauties 
or qualities of a book. One could hardly be expected to become proficient in the book’s use by 
dismantling and reassembling it. While these procedures might produce a greater understanding 
of the components of a book, they would certainly not promote any sort of skilful handling of 
its contents. 

rhe beginner’s fumbling, followed by continuous practice, are the means by which some 
mastery of intelligent reading can be obtained. But the reader cannot expect to have become a 
reasonably good one until he has tried to teach someone else to read. 

Nor can a librarian expect to have become a reasonably good librarian until he has tried 
to teach the user of the library the ramifications and intricacies of reading, the use of the library, 
and the library routines. 

Remember the old aphorism that every patron who enters a library has a question to be 
answered ? It should be obvious that the library services are missing opportunities if they answer 
the question and then bring the services to a full stop. 

To the children’s librarians, then, some queries: what of the child who comes to you with a 
question ? What of the child who uses your department ? Are you utilizing to the fullest one 
of the greatest potentials you have at your command ? 

One must, of necessity, consider administrative sense of values and philosophy before 
inaugurating any departures from that oh-so-comfortable and impotent status quo. If everyone 
is complacently satisfied with ruts—the next question is a thundering why ? 

A library, any library, is only as vital as the leaders who administer it. It is bounded only 
by the breadth of imagination possessed by those in authority. 

If the head decrees that his particular-domain shall be a museum, it will be. But it is 
manifestly impossible to construct on this foundation any valid reason why such a vital part of 
any community should be operated as though it were a mortuary. 

Certainly the least funereal would be the children’s department. It should be one of the 
cardinal sins to allow a child’s bright-eyed eagerness and bubbling enthusiasm to be dampened 
in any way by sterile and rigid procedures. 

On the other hand, children can love and cherish their library time if they are allowed to 
actively participate in such organizational routines. Begin with the six-year-olds. They can be 
taught the simple and correct methods of shelving books within their primary section of the 
library. They can learn to read the shelves to see that books are in their proper order on the 
shelf. They will take pride in neatly arranging the books vertically and flush with the fore edge 
of the shelf. 

These duties can be performed by any child until he has mastered them. Then he can 
graduate to the “each one teach one’’ stage, showing another what he has learned. One of the 
more promising results is that he is continuously learning about the book collection and materials 
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which he may use. ‘loo, a duty of this nature allows the children’s librarian to weed out the 
unsuitable worker who does not meet high standards of work habits, reading ability, and 
willingness to do exactly as instructed. 

The shelving chore mastered, the child may be taught other more complicated duties, once 
he has demonstrated his capabilities. Simple book mending, collating and cleaning marks from 
pages, mounting pictures for the picture file—are a few of the duties which can be broken down 
to the “‘least common denominator”’ of simplicity as to be within the scope of understanding and 
performance by the smaller children. 

When the child has acquired sufficient knowledge of the materials, the books, and other 
resources of the library within his particular age level, it is then he can be trusted to find the 
answers to the queries of his fellow library-users. At the beginning, the librarian might wish to 
follow unobtrusively and at a discreet distance to make certain that the child is providing the 
answer in what is considered to be the approved manner. But once the child shows that he can 
assume this responsibility without direction—he most certainly is permitted the widest latitude 
to do so. It is supposed that he would return to the librarian if unable to find a satisfactory 
answer to any question . . . and it is a rare child who would not do this. 

What a fine place to begin in developing a sense of pride and responsibility ! 
opportunity to develop in the child that ability to think for himself. For surely in his inde- 
pendent thinking may he develop his own sense of values. 

Granted that there are many children who are unable to grasp the mechanics of library 
duties. But there are multitudes who are able—and are willing to serve as volunteers. Their 
missionary zeal in spreading the word about so much of what occurs in the library is unequalled 
in efficacy. Proper care of books and library materials, recommending of good reading, and 
directions of befitting attitudes toward the library and its services, are but a few of the direct 
benefits which the child may bestow, liberally and freely, upon the library who has allowed him 
the opportunity of looking behind the scenes. 

Phese children are the living example that next to sure knowledge, is the beaming confidence 
of knowing where to find the knowledge. Surely even the most stiffly prim among the children’s 
librarians will recognize that here is a prime benefit. 


And what an 


* * * * 


In anticipation of a storm of protest toward such unorthodox methods, the author can but 
wordlessly indicate the vast numbers of individuals who have returned as university students, 
adults, parents, and given thanks for the basic library training begun so early and continued 
It broadened horizons, eased methods of study, saved 


throughout the many subsequent years. 
many,—a 


time which might otherwise have been squandered in fruitless search. And, for 
crowning asset, provided some with a means of lightening the financial burden of securing a 
university education through paid employment in the university or public library. It is worthy 
of note that this might not have been open to them had they not been given the opportunity to 
grow with the purely voluntary service within the professional functions of the library. 


x 
Lessons From ‘Pocket Edition” Librarianship 
By Marcaret HAINsworRTH 


Apart from being an authority on a network of country lanes, and knowing who lives in which 
cottage in any of a dozen villages, and being able to chronicle every little incident from 
Johnnie’s measles to the night of the gale, what have I learnt as a mobile librarian? It is said 
that more than a limited space of time devoted to this particular field is a sure way of losing all 
professional contact. I wonder if this is wholly true. I feel that my experiences have brought me a 
wealth of professional talents that I hope I shall always be able to keep. I can think of no other 
field in, anyway, public librarianship which demands so much versatility from the librarian. 
One is, all at the same time, the Chief Librarian, the junior assistant, the readers’ adviser, the 
hook selector, cataloguer, classifier, typist and general handyman. Or, at least, I was all these 
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things. I felt that in my “‘pocket edition” of a library, I must surely be in closer contact with 
both the public and the books than could be possible in any type of library. 

My readers came to me in little groups, from two to three people at a five minute stop, to 
two to three hundred at hourly stops. These last were at the urban areas that had sprung up 
too quickly for a more adequate service to have reached them. In any case there were never too 
many for me to learn their names, (the family issue system gives every opportunity to do that 
and also their reading tastes and interests, so much so that it became possible to call a certain 
person to mind when a certain book fell into my hands, and I saved it for them. This meant, of 
course, knowing the suitability of each book, which I was virtually recommending. These 
surely are the ideals of a genuinely personal service, so impossible to reach in any larger scale 
library. 

Now, I realize that the responsibility of a librarian who does as much as this for the reader 
is enormous. To think how great the influence of the printed word is on the country as a whole, 
is to come to understand how much responsibility there is on all who have control of it. The 
publisher and the literary critic now bear a great burden between them. They have the res- 
ponsibility of all that is set before us. It is theirs to choose between human dignity and degra- 
dation, and to pick out the “‘good”’ from the “‘bad’’. Once the great mass of wanton literature has 
fallen through the coarse sieve that the publisher and critic set up, the weight falls heavily again 
on the librarian’s shoulders. He becomes a human barrier against the rush of publications and 
what he pushes through tells on the reading habits and the ideas of the community he serves. 
In the case of the mobile librarian, that community is smaller and very much more impression- 
able, while time and space factors make it necessary to rely on his good judgment, as opposed 
to that of the reader at the right moment; so the responsibility is even greater. What is put 
before these isolated readers served by a mobile library, firstly in the selection on the shelves, 
and eventually in the individual advisory service, has to become a constant and firm policy, 
because it is so limited. The whole point is to make a good choice for each individual at each 
visit. If the responsibility is felt at every move, remembered at every decision, and it is known 
that every choice is in accordance with the policy, then the ideal is achieved. I found it all too 
easy, with a pressing and inflexible timetable to fling a book at a reader, without really knowing 
either its content or his requirement well enough to decide whether it really was suitable. And 
yet, a confidence to the utmost degree has to be gained from the reader to make your hasty 
advisory service successful. A reputation for success is the best way. 

No layman expects to be able to cure himself without the aid of a doctor. It is accepted that 
a point of law should be in the hands of a lawyer. Both these professions have been built up in 
the eyes of the community as trusted establishments to which they can turn. It is our duty to 
continue to do the same for our profession. The librarian is no more an article of furniture to be 
used as a last resort than a doctor or a lawyer. He should have the power to persuade the readers 
he serves that he is there to be used on every occasion, and that his own specialized capacity 
is greater than theirs. 

There can be no hope of being able to guide and advise others effectively in the selection 
and evaluation of their reading matter unless it can be assumed that the readers have the dis- 
position for accepting decisions and suggestions. First and foremost, then, confidence must be 
gained. Only when readers have recognised clear judgment and intellectual strength will they 
turn confidently to the librarian for the required help. It is for them to learn by experience 
that their own knowledge is most effective in the choice of reading matter, when it is combined 
with the specialized help of the librarian. I do not want to suggest that the mobile librarian is 
so hard pushed for time that he cannot allow the readers to choose their own books. The in- 
fluence comes firstly in the selection before them, plus the guidance of the librarian through 
suggestions and recommendations, when they are needed. 

There are always those whose self-confidence is unshakable. Their opinion is that com- 
petence and knowledge cannot be found in any but themselves. Such an opinion cannot be 
altered, for, those set in their own sufficiency expect only confirmation of their judgment. Their 
rejection of objective criticism and alternative suggestions is discouraging, but it is very satisfying 
if anyone’s confidence is gained through successful selection. The intensified contact with the 
public that the mobile librarian experiences, going more or less from door to door, and being 
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able to receive everyone with a great deal more informality, quickly gives the experience of 
human nature that is required for successful advisory work. I learnt, for instance that a great 
deal of confidence could be gained by an ability to talk “‘off the cuff” on a topic brought up by 
an enquiry (at least from the bibliographic point of view). So, one of the things I acquired was 
the habit of reading obscure subject reviews on the train to work every morning. Who knows 
when this hodge-podge of information will be required ? A many-sided culture is not lost in the 
rural backwaters haunted by mobile-librarians. On the contrary, the varied interests of this 
exiled community is amazing. Some queries are highly specialized N.C.L. cases, which somehow 
must be initially understood with only the help of the barest minimum of bibliographical tools 
on board. One encouraging point is that I have noticed that in the confined little communities 
of a village, interests spread like the sale of hot cakes. Even N.C.L. books have been renewed 
to be passed from hand to hand as interests have been aroused. 

In every way, the mobile librarian, then, seems to gain as much as he gives. In any case, a 
great deal can be learnt by such small scale experiences. For instance, the individual need is 
remembered more, if that individual is known personally. The basic stock is known more 
thoroughly, by virtue of its small size, even with the constant changes. Perhaps, then, it is the 
best way to begin a career, once qualified. Two years digging a small, concentrated depth 
stands as a good basis for the larger scale libraries’ work to come. At least, my experiences have 
shown me where the normal librarian falls short of the ideal, and this is the first step to improve- 
ment. 


Boston Spa Notes 
By M. Y. Pen 


PeRCHANCE I read the editorial in the January 1960 issue of THe Lisrary Wor Lp about the 
shortage of contributions. My pen, which should be hard at work on two lectures, six committee 
papers, and an untold number of official documents, began to vibrate. ‘‘Keep still’’ I said, 
“there is enough to do already’’, but the vibration continued. So I tried once more. “The 
editor’s invitation is addressed to the library profession.’’ “‘I am only an amateur and there is 
some doubt as to whether the National Lending Library for Science and Technology is really a 
library.”’ ‘‘Never mind” my pen replied “the organization the D.S.I.R. is creating at Boston 
Spa is part of the library world, and many librarians are curious about it. Just let me tell them 
a thing or two from time to time. You keep your name off the top. Librarians are now saying, 
‘Urquhart is wrong. What does he say ?’ I will do the writing, and you and your Department 
need have no responsibility for what I write’’. Thus, somewhat weakly, for man cannot afford 
to quarrel with his pen, I agreed. 
* * *~ * * 


And so to begin. Why “Boston Spa Notes’’ ? Boston Spa is a village of about 1,440 inhabi- 
tants in the Wetherby Rural District. The library site is about 2 miles away, near the smaller 
village of Walton. It covers 60 acres, so the problem of expansion and parking space is solved 
for the time being. Expansion of the output of the world’s scientific literature there will be, but 
how much parking space will be required ? The evidence on this subject shows that half the 
visitors to existing large libraries travel less than 2 miles, but all these libraries are in urban 
areas with their attendant parking difficulties. 

The buildings the N.L.L. will use are single-storey buildings with a floor area of 130,000 sq. 
ft. Part of the buildings will house two floors of book stacks. In all they will house about 14 
million volumes. An unused part of the site is available for a purpose-built library when more 


space is needed. 
* * 7 * . 


The commonest question is “when do you move ?”’ The present plan is that the move from 
Chester Terrace should take place in March 1961, the store at Stanmore should be moved 
subsequently, and after that the transfer of material from the Science Museum Library should 
begin. 
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There appears to be no precedent for moving a collection of about 400,000 volumes 200 


miles. The current plan envisages : 


a) that the existing services will be maintained, 
b that the transfer of the delivery address for current literature will precede the transfer 


of the literature already received, 


é that particular shelves will be allocated to each serial before the move begins. 

Experience has shown that it is easier to move books than people. And there’s the rub. 
he staff, instead of expanding, is contracting. The difficulty is not with the staff at graduate 
level, but with the staff at Assistant (Scientific) level. The minimum qualification for this grade 
is four subjects at “O’ level, including a science or mathematics. (National scale £320 (16) to 


£350 (25). 


At this level those in London do not want to transfer to Yorkshire, and those in 


Yorkshire are not keen to work in London for several months—even with a lodging allowance. 
So we are hoping to solve the staff problem by making short-term appointments in London. 





MEMORABILIA 


Hosp!1 ALS 


Sir Arthur Bryant in a letter to The Sunday 
Times, referring to the King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund report on the hospital library 
facilities in London, starts from the proposi- 
tion that everyone in this country is entitled 
to the public library service; but that entitle- 
ment is not so clearly defined for the patient 
in hospital who, in effect, is a citizen confined 
to a special residence for a period. The public 
libraries, he covers, would find this subject 
too much for their resources, and the 
voluntary bodies of which the Red Cross 
Library comes most decidedly to mind need 
more means, more workers, in the admirable 
service they give. The libraries of all organ- 
izations and the local authorities should 
co-operate to solve the problem. So far, so 
good; we agree entirely with Sir Arthur’s 
purpose and rejoice in his advocacy. But we 
demur, a little it maybe, from the assertion 
that public libraries cannot do this work 
they are in so many towns and perhaps in 
counties to a discoverable degree, already 
doing it. The Library Association has long 
been cognizant and has identified itself with 
this work; it provides a_post-Registration 
specialist certificate examination in Hospital 
Library work. Usually, however, the hospitals 
make some contribution to the cost involved 
and this work, done in the main where it 
exists by the public library staff, is not wholly 
a charge upon library funds. Perhaps it 
should be; the addition to the rate would be 
so small, that as an isolated annual contribu- 
tion only the most parsimonious authority 


would refuse it. Everything, however, has 
to be in order and explicable, and there is an 
obvious difficulty in the fact that, while a 
hospital may be situated in a particular town, 
its patients may be drawn from several areas, 
not all of them near ones, according to the 
bed demand and the nature of the treatment 
to be given. The old local possession of the 
hospital has disappeared in many places and 
this complicates the responsibility. Some- 
times the local hospital committee has on it 
people who have no definite local interest and 
are the appointees of a regional board. It 
would appear then that all the agencies, 
including the public libraries, that provide 
reading matter for the patient should have 
their own joint committee for each hospital 
region with sub-committees for each hospital, 
the whole financed according to a definite but 
elastic scheme. In this the local authority and 
the regional board should between them 
provide the small, but adequate funds 
needed. The actual work should be done by 
permanent librarians acting in the most 
sympathetic co-operation with voluntary 
bodies and library workers. The invaluable 
services of voluntary librarians should never 
be refused, in fact should in every way be 
encouraged. 
* * * 
A Roy TuHomson GIFT 


of £500 to the London Library to help in its 
present financial difficulties owing to the 
recent rating impost, is one that we hope will 
be widely imitated. On TV Mr. Rupert 
Hart-Davis, chairman of the Library, said he 
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thought the recent increase of the annual 
subscriptions will meet ordinary recurring 
expenses, but the dead weight of the harshly 
imposed arrears of £20,000 it is hoped to 
meet, at least substantially, by a sale to be 
held this summer at Christie’s who, also, will 
give their services, of gifts from friends and 
well-wishers. Amongst these it is announced 
that the Queen Mother, the Patron of the 
Library, sends a wine-cooler, and T. S. Eliot, 
the Chairman, has made and given a hand- 
written copy of The Waste Land. As the 
original MS. of the epochal poem has 
disappeared, there will surely be many who 
will covet this one. 
Bp? ering 

A Girr To THE BoDLeIAN LIBRARY 

The generous attitude of Americans to 
their libraries is proverbial. That an Ameri- 
can should extend his benevolence to 
England is always a pleasure to us. Mr. Paul 
Mellon, son of the former U.S. Ambassador, 
and a graduate of both Yale and of Clare 


College, Cambridge, has presented part of 


the personal library of John Locke to the 
Bodleian Library, a collection unique and 
regarded as comparable with Isaac Newton’s 
library at Trinity, Cambridge. The Bodleian 
already has much of Locke’s MSS. purchased 
from the great philosopher’s descendant, the 
Earl of Lovelace. Mr. Melon’s collection was 
also acquired from the Earl. 

* * * 


Our Own History 

I recall, as I read the Editorial of the 
Spring, 1960, Library Review, a somewhat 
concerned statement by the great pioneer 
librarian, Sir John Ballinger, to whom public 
libraries owe so much for his advocacy and 
practical wisdom in the promotion of the 
Libraries Act of 1919. The L.A. was chang- 
ing its syllabus at the insistence of the 


groundlings and was to cut out the History of 


Libraries as an examination subject. “If that 
is done the examination will not be one I can 
commend to the staff of the National Library 
of Wales.”’ I recall, too, that in a letter I once 
saw of the now famous librarian who first 
taught this history by correspondence on 
behalf of the L.A., how glad he would be to 
relinquish “the dreary subject’’. I suspect in 


his case that it was the grinding work of 


teaching by post, as he wrote two admirable 
books on library history later. How the 





history of our work in se can be useless or 
dreary exceeds my own poor comprehension. 
One or two considerations are worth com- 
ment. The distinguished Editor of our 
contemporary has I guess most prominently 
in mind the history of the modern library and 
its great men, for he follows his editorial with 
a good revealing article on Edward Edwards 
by W. A. Munford, who is writing a “‘life”’ 
of Edward Edwards in the projected L.A. 
series and his, perhaps longer, book on 
William Ewart will be out I am told, before 
this is printed. If so, I must be fair to the 
L.A. In its final examination, is the General 
History of Public Libraries here and in the 
U.S.A. and the Dominions; and similarly of 
University and College Libraries; and, again, 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureau, 
and the candidate for Library Organization 
and Administration must take one of them. 
But only one. It is to be inferred that the 
history of other libraries is of no use to the 
public librarian or that of the public libraries 
to any other type of librarian. 


* * * 


The Editor goes on to suggest a probable 
enquiry in support of “group study of the 
subject and of the lives of eminent librarians’’. 
I am all for it. Can it be done? There is not 
much likelihood of the revival of library 
history examinations for all of us, but I 
should be glad if we were all induced to read 
Clark’s Care of Books, Raymond Irwin’s 
Origins of the English Library, and Savage's 
Old English Libraries; they would not only 
give a background of a desirable kind; they 
would also prove to be far more engrossing 
than is generally believed. 

* * * 


LireRARY History 

To continue with the Library Review: the 
virtual abandonment of Literary History in 
the examinations is also deplored. That has 
happened, except in the Final, and was the 
result of a pathetic belief that it was a subject 
that could be learned at school before 
library studies were undertaken; moreover, 
special librarians did not need it, a curious 
argument in a day when we are asserting 
that a chartered librarian should be able to 
serve in all kinds of libraries. It may however 
be argued that no school course yet devised 
can cover more than a most limited part of the 
whole of English literature, and even the 
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university arts graduate knows only one or 


two periods well. On the defensive, it can be 
submitted that Literature cannot be com- 
passed during any student career of the 
usual sort; it requires a life’s reading to cover 
only the books of the world that can be 
considered classic. However, in the ultimate, 
a librarian calling himself such, who does not 
know the peaks of his literature at least is a 
rather pathetic person. 


+ a * 


A CENSORSHIP COMMITTEI 


In the April issue of Tue Lisrary WorLp 
the Editor makes the interesting suggestion 
that librarians, booksellers and I assume 
publishers, should have their own committee 
to set the standards in ethics and in expedi- 


ency which should tell us the advisability of 


admitting books which may become a 
nuisance to the librarian. If my memory is 
not at fault the old commercial circulating 
libraries had some such committee, but 
information on this is not easy to come at 
nowadays. I venture to think that the 
Library Research Committee of the L.A. 
should look at this matter, or possibly the 
Executive Committee, as the general purposes 
committee, could do so. Any such com- 
mittee would have to be influential and it 
certainly would have to work with great tact 
and regard the preservation of liberty of 
utterance in books as of prime importance. 
There would be few books today that could 
come under its displeasure, but those few 
cause us most trouble with our readers—or 
with a few of them. Think it over. 


* + *~ 


Mosiuiry AND HousinGc or LIBRARIANS 
My grape-vine tells me that the Editor is 
concerned for next month with what I call 
the look-out for the material, or should it be 
the personal, side of librarians. In that matter 
a thought of mine is that the mobility of the 
librarian, his willingness to go from one part 
of the kingdom or even of the world, is for him 
and for many workers an essential ingredient 
in the promotion programme. Solid advance 
of the kind which lands a man in a job which 
he can make his career is quite unlikely 
except in the largest libraries and these are 
necessarily few. I know hardly a librarian 
who has spent his whole life in the library he 
commands. To change, however, is no 


small adventure if the post is a senior one; the 
eligible candidates will usually be to some 
extent established, married and have family 
and a home. They hesitate to face a job, say 
in a public library, which is advertised with 
the stupid, usually hypocritical addition, ‘‘no 
housing accommodation can be provided”’, 
which emanate so often from authorities who 
are also housing authorities. It is an heroic 
candidate who will go into a town where he is 


unknown on the almost impossible task of 


finding a house, at great expense and mean- 
while living temporarily away from _ his 
family. Why is the negation stated? No 
doubt because of an exaggerated impartiality 
which fears censure if it provides a home for 
a person who comes from outside to do 
essential executive work for it. Is this not 
tantamount to proclaiming that it would 
rather have an inferior applicant of local 
origin and already housed, or one who can 
bring his caravan or tent with him, if he has 
one and there is a pitch for it ? What would 
you do, Reader? If it is not, and never 
maybe, a statutory duty of any authority to 
house essential officers, it is surely mere 
commonsense to do so in these days of house 
famine for new comers. Commercial con- 
cerns of importance have found that it pays 
to house, or help to house, their workers. Are 
they more unbusiness-like than the average 
councillor, who indeed, may be one of those 
who has been so accommodated ? 


LUNCHEON VOUCHERS 

These are quite a new idea for library 
staffs, indeed for staffs of any sort of municipal 
or other public institution. I live in a town 
where nearly every clerk, shop assistant, and 
other white-collared or nicely-dressed worker, 
male or female worker, presents a 3s. voucher 
at the restaurant pay-desks and supplements 
it with one or two shillings more. In their 
occupations their earnings exceed those of 
most library assistants. The caterers, knowing 
they can get the 3s. and the apparently 
small supplement, have increased prices for 
everybody (including you and me) in order to 
do so. So the cost of living rises. Is 15s. a 
week added to an A.P.T. I, or less, income a 
neglible amount? Has anyone but me 
thought of this ? 
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lELEX 

Since Manchester, with desirable cere- 
inony, inaugurated a Telex service, I have 
wondered in how many libraries it is now 
available. The N.C.L. is installing it and I 


understand the L.A. contemplates it, too. 
Its function is to transmit information at 
atomic speed to others who have an installa- 
tion. Who are the others? I should like to 
have a list of them to set out in this column. 
In a time when libraries have “‘never had it so 
good”’ it surely is progressing. May I invite 
information, please ? 
* * * 

A LrprariAn’s RETOR1 

Mr. Frank M. Gardner did well in a 
morning paper to question the writer who in 
an obituary assessment of Dornford Yates has 
ascribed to him certain qualities that he did 
not in fact possess and questioned his reader- 
ship in a manner which Mr. Gardner’s own 
stock of the writer and the use made of it 
contradicted. The condition is common; 
when Galsworthy died a critic on the radio 
spent a happy quarter-hour on lamenting it, 
by trying vainly to demonstrate his un- 
importance as a writer. That, too, is com- 
mon. Critics, I suppose, are too much in a 
hurry to catch an opportunity to get off an 
article, to enquire of the librarian. If they 
do not read certain authors themselves, no 
one else does. The librarian is really the only 
person with his ear close to the ground in the 
matter of what survives in reader-attraction. 
It is, therefore, good occasionally to face a 
critic with a library demonstration such as 
that given by Mr. Gardner. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


About a 
Demy 8vo. 


Unwin (Stanley) The Truth 
Publisher. Allen & Unwin. 
155 Pp. 25s. 

In strict terms the division of this book into 
three parts, the first autobiographical, and 
the second and third brief accounts in essay 
form of aspects of publishing technique and 
of publishing associations, might suggest a 
clear line between the personal and the 
professional; except that is, for the fact 
that the author in this case is Sir Stanley 
Unwin, for whom the professional is, and 
always has been, intensely personal. 

The Truth About a Publisher is the story, 
written over the years, of the author’s life 


and experiences in the book-trade, and if 
at times the narrative appears to consist 
largely in a chronological list of successful 
and unsuccessful) titles published by the 
firm of George Allen & Unwin Ltd., it is 
none the less interesting for that. 

The author seems to be battling, at times 
not altogether successfully, to avoid dupli- 
cating the contents of his immensely success- 
ful work The Truth About Publishing, and it is 
not perhaps surprising that the volume under 
review should contain a very considerable 
number of observations on publishing and 
the book-trade. 

In the preface Sir Stanley emphasises that 
he makes no claims as a writer other than 
to lucidity and this last is a distinctive 
feature of the writing. The anecdotes are 
numerous, often humorous and relieve the 
text happily; the judgments, whatever 
their validity, certainly do not give the 
impression of being snap. As an autobio- 
graphy The Truth About a Publisher should 
have universal appeal; as a record of pub- 
lishing activity and its development during 
the past fifty years it will be of immense 
interest to all who enjoy books. The whole 
is a most impressive production reflecting 
much credit on its printers, not least for the 
admirable reproduction of Kokoschka’s por- 
trait of Sir Stanley on the dust-jacket. 


AF.Q. 


Bryant (E. T.) Music Librarianship. James 

Clarke. 45s. 1959. 

Three important landmarks in the develop- 
ment of music librarianship in this country 
since the war have been the appearance of 
record collections in many public libraries, 
the birth of the International Association of 
Music Libraries, with its flourishing United 
Kingdom branch, and the inauguration of 
the British Catalogue of Music. The book 
under review is another such landmark. It 
fulfils the long felt need of librarians and 
students for a standard manual on the 
subject to replace McColvin and Reeves’ 
Music Libraries, unfortunately unrevised 
for over twenty years, and out of print. The 
foundation of the present work is Mr. Bryant’s 
lifelong association with music, as practising 
musician, practising librarian and_ keen 
listener and record collector. The project 
has been an extensive one, involving pains- 
taking research over many years, but it 
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would be difficult to overestimate the value 
of the result, particularly for British librarians. 

Admirably comprehensive in scope, yet 
minute in detail, the work never lacks clarity, 
and the organization of the material is 
excellent. The purpose and scope and the 
arrangement of headings is clearly set out 
at the beginning of each chapter, the 
approach is essentially practical at all 
points, and facts and figures are always 
quoted where possible. Another valuable 
aspect of the book is its account of American 
practice and policy, and the very complete 
picture built up of the American scene. It 
shows the pioneer work and the great 
expansion and development in this field 
across the Atlantic, particularly with regard 
to bibliographical and cataloguing aids, so 
conspicuously lacking here. 

The first part of the book deals with music 
libraries under the headings of adminis- 
tration, bibliographical aids, cataloguing 
and classification, and, in a long separate 
chapter, record libraries. Much space is 
devoted to the building and maintenance 
of stock, both of scores and of records. While 


stressing the need for a very definite policy 
in selection, based on the setting up and 
maintenance of standards and the assessment 
of potential demand, particularly where 
scores are concerned, the author never loses 
sight of the practical difficulties often im- 
posed by slender finances. Some librarians 
may find Mr. Bryant’s attitude to popular 
music of all types rather rigid, but this is a 
controversial matter on which he takes a 
very firm stand. 

Emphasis is placed on the need for 
qualified and trained staff, and for im- 
proved status in British libraries. 

The chapters devoted to the cataloguing 
and classification of music will be found 
invaluable by student and practical cata- 
loguer alike. The summary of the rules 
from the main British and American cata- 
loguing codes, and the comments made on 
them, are exceedingly useful. So, too, are 
the list of ‘difficult cases’”’ facing the cata- 
loguer, the practical examples illustrating 
their solution, and the suggested standard 
sequence of items for all entries. The music 
classes of the major classification schemes 
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F.R.S.E. 


ERE is a book for all who propose to make 

Science or Technology their career. 

It gives full information concerning the 
necessary requirements for entry into an 
industry or profession, and what training, 
educational facilities, grants and aids are 
available. There are lists of firms and organisa- 
tions which supply literature and advice. A 
foreword is contributed by Sir Christopher 
Hinton, K.B.£.,M.A.,M.1.Mech.£., F.R.S.,Chairman 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board. 
In addition to its value as a guide to young 
people, this book is extremely helpful to those 
who are already in industry and have ambitions 
to progress in their chosen field of activity. 


12/6 
From booksellers or direct from Daily Mail 
Publications, New Carmelite House, London, E.C.4. 
A DAILY MAIL PUBLICATION 
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are described, with critical comments, and 
the British Catalogue of Music scheme is 
discussed in detail. Suggestions for modifying 
Dewey’s 780 division, and a comparative 


table of placings of selected examples of 


scores and books in the main schemes, are 
illuminating both to practitioner and theorist. 


The chapter on record libraries is the most 
detailed and comprehensive account yet 
published in this field, which is dealt with 
historically, administratively and practically. 
The sections on selection and cataloguing 
are excellent, and the discussion of establish- 
ment costs, staffing and basic stock will be 
most helpful to librarians contemplating 
setting up a record department. More space 
might have been given to the very pressing 
problems of wear and damage. The author 
is obviously well aware of their importance, 
but he gives the impression of skating on 
rather thin ice here, and the controversial 
question of the visual inspection of style is not 
touched upon. The statement that a diamond 
stylus will play at least 4,500 record sides 
presumably twelve inch) is dubious. 3,000 
sides is recommended by the Decca Long 
Playing Advisory panel and by similar 
sources of information. 


Part two of the work consists of annotated 
lists of scores, graded to form recommended 
basic stocks for libraries of varying size. 
They are divided into three main sections, 
instrumental, vocal and miniature scores, 
each section containing most helpful general 
notes, and a list of aids to selection. Although, 
as the author points out, a selective list must 
to some extent reflect personal preferences, 
the list under review is obviously the result 
of years of research and experience and 
consultation with other experts and prac- 
titioners. As such it should prove an efficient 
and reliable tool for both experienced and 
inexperienced music librarians. For the 
latter its value is doubled by the annotations. 
Brief and to the point though these must be, 
of necessity, in the main, some general 
comments and personal opinions enliven 
them, and give an unmistakable flavour of 
musical insight and scholarship. Some are 


controversial. Opera goers, for instance, 


might be surprised to read of Wagner that, 
“as musical fashions change he is likely to 
regain popularity in due course”’. 


To summarize, this book is essential to the 
music librarian of whatever type or degree. 
The student may be unable to swallow it 
whole, without some mental indigestion, but 
the author makes it quite clear which parts 
are intended for him, and which he may 
safely ignore for the time being. A final 
bouquet for the dust-jacket. Splashed over 
with a jigsaw of the familiar vivid yellow 
covers of Novello’s scores, it is the bravest 
and brightest yet to appear on a manual of 
librarianship. M.C. 


Edmund V.) Public Library 
i960. 10+212 pp. Cr. 8vo. 
Association. 24s.; 18s. to 


CORBETI 
Finance. 
Library 
members. 
Over twenty years ago books entitled 

Library Finance were published simultaneously 

by Fred Barlow and by Duncan Gray. They 

served their time well; and are referred to 
without name on the blurb of this book. The 
whole financial structure of public libraries 
has changed since then and this larger, longer 
book was overdue. To librarians a lengthy 
review of it would seem superfluous. All we 
need to say is that the L.A. chose the right 
person to write it. His views are firm in 
expression; his knowledge is fully adequate 
and his method is the result of long practice. 
This reviewer has on more than one occasion 
been advised from a Treasurer’s department 
that he has no concern with estimates, book- 
keeping or other finance records; they are 
only in the province of the Finance Depart- 
ment; and he has never accepted that view. 

Librarians should work with Finance officers 
-as Mr. Corbett rightly calls them—and 

what that officer needs should be reflected in 

their libraries; but, seeing that we do not 
want to call upon the Finance office every 
time we want to know what we have spent, 
and what we are committed to financially, 
we keep our own forms, for orders; current 
commitments, petty cash and other records, 
so that at any time we know where we stand. 

Mr. Corbett shows us admirably how to do 

this, from estimate to final statement, with a 

plentiful collection of well constructed forms. 

His wider sweep is the whole of library and 

non-library law that concerns finance, and he 

even indicates and discusses the Roberts’s 

Report and its probable effects, and has an 

admirable chapter on library standards. 

Library finance is only a small section of 
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public authority finance but there is far more 
in it than those who do not operate it are 
aware, and this, the latest book on it seems to 
possess standard merits that should give it a 
place in the library of every student. 


Hovuwink (R.) and Bouman. Classifications 
of High Polymers; a_ review. 1960. 
Demy 8vo. 5+54 pp. Wrappers. Butter- 
worth’s Scientific Publications. 10s. 6d. 
High polymers, covering the field of 

plastics, rubbers and synthetic fibres, must be 

matter of practical importance to special 
librarians in the chemistry field. In_ this 
learned and concise treatise, the arrangement 
and notation of the subjects are dealt with 
clearly on the one side as they affect the 
librarian and on the other the user. A critical 
study, which forms the greater part of the 
work, follows the existing systems, in five 
classes each based on a different charac- 
teristic, including one “‘especially for use by 
patent documentalists’’—those of the Patent 

Offices of the U.S.A., the Netherlands, and 

our own Patent Offices. Alphabetical classifi- 

cations—those of Dubois and de Laire, a list 

of references and a summary complete a 

work which appears to be model in its very 

special field. 


THe YEAR’s Work IN ENGLISH STUDIES, 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1957. Ed. by Beatrice 
White and T. S. Dorch. 1960. The 
English Association. Oxford University 
Press. 30s. 

Awe and admiration at the continued 
appearance and sustained quality of this 
famous serial are our first impressions of this 
38th issue. The editors do indeed hint an 
apology that the year 1957 has taken nearly 
three years to assess and record, but any who’ 
have had experience of getting a team of 14 
contributors to present punctually their 
assessments in the 16 studies, may regard the 
achievement as good; moreover there was the 
printers’ strike. Seventy-six publications 
concerned with English studies have been in 
turn studied by the contributors who 
throughout write condensed notices of 
linguistics, the English language and the 
contributions century by century that have 
been made in the year, which for variety and 
interest were quite of the best level. The 
chapters on Shakespeare, by T. S. Dorsch (38 
closely printed double-column pages), is 
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remarkable evidence of the perennial interest 
of the Bard. That on the Twentieth Century 
may be commended to students for the 
L.A. exams. which cover the 19th century to 
the present. It will show them inter alia that 
in its range and variety it is not the soft option 
that some think it is—until they try it. Of 
course, a valuable reference book. 


* * * 


Eastwoop (W.) and Goon (J. T.) Signposts 
to Modern English Literature. 1960. 
Cr. 8vo. 79 pp. Wrappers. National 
Book League. Cambridge University Press. 


5S. 

“What the doctor ordered’, was the 
remark of a reader who had the second part 
of the Literature examination in mind. It is 
more than tha’; it is a review of some power 
of the many works exceeding “both in 
amount and variety the literature of any other 
fifty years in our history’—so the compiler- 
authors say; and a well arranged “survey” of 
the period of about 10,000 words prefaces 
sections of lists of the literature of war— 
South African, the World Wars, and all the 
side wars of the half century; followed by 
Philosophy, Exposition and argument, 
Literary criticism, Studies of 20th century 
literature, Music and the visual arts; Literary 
prizes, and Poets laureate; and there is an 
index of authors. 

The collection of titles is really remarkable 
both in extent and aptness, and there is little 
of the “‘we are better than ever” attitude 
shown in the lists. The introduction does 
indeed demonstrate the emergence of school 
after school, the ferment of ideas, and risings 
and fallings of contemporary enthusiasms; 
but the general results are sound. Occasionally 
one may raise a question; for example when 
we are told: “The gradual development of 
W. B. Yeats from an exquisite minor poet to a 
major poet of passionate intensity and vision 
is the most striking in twentieth century 
English poetry.” It may be so; but some of us 
think that his exquisite early “Isle of 
Inisfree”’, “‘Countess Cathleen” and “The 
Cloths of Heaven” will live when his later 
work has become only an attraction to the 
dry as dust of the future. That however is a 
mere speculation; the authors naturally feel 
they have lived and are living in a most 
exciting time. Their work should be a joy 
to every young librarian. 





There are useful addenda on Music and 
the visual arts and on literary prizes such as 
those offered by the Arts Council, the 
Hawthenden prize, the Nobel; there are 
eighteen of these, some of them very sub- 
stantial, “‘which older scribes could never 
know”. 

On. 1: Bit 
Drrectory oF TRAVEL AGENTs, Ed. 6, 1960. 

Cr. 8vo. Wrappers. Pullman Press. 

5s. annually. 

Covers Great Britain, Northern Ireland 
and the Isle of Man. A quite useful little 
reference work, which expands with each 
issue; and is concerned not only with the 
names and addresses of the agencies in each 
town, but also gives particulars of holiday 
associations, travel trade institutes and 
federations and publications concerning the 
travel trade. 


Sa. ae 

Goupes (Clarence) Bibliographical Guide to 

the Study of the Literature of the U.S.A. 

1959. Demy 8vo. 15-+-102 pp. Wrappers. 

Durham; D.C., Duke University Press; 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


* * * 


Jones (Howard Mumford) Guide to Ameri- 


can Literature and its Backgrounds Since 

1890. Ed. 2, revised. 1959. Demy 8vo. 

8+192 pp. Wrappers. Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. Oxford University Press. 
20s. 

These two descriptive bibliographies are 
brought together as they complement each 
other in a useful way. The work of Clarence 
Gohdes, who is chairman of the Board of 
Editors of American Literature, covers a wider 
field but both seem admirably adapted for 
the serious student of their subjects who is not 
too well provided with systematic guides to 
them. Gohdes is concerned with the tech- 
nique and methods of literary studies (and 
historical, for that matter), the sources, 
catalogues and public registers available; 
and follows this with lists directed to the 
subjects of literature individually. Selective 
study is given to regional literature, to the 
literature on or by racial minorities, Ameri- 
can literature in relation to other countries, 
a brief but useful list of works on American- 
English, etc. There are indexes of authors, 
editors and compilers, and to subjects; “This 
book”’, claims the preface, “‘is the first of its 
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kind to see print.” The lists are printed on 
one side of the page, the others being left 
blank for notes and additions. 

H. M. Jones’s work, too, will be specially 
welcomed here by literary students; it is 
unique as an understandable, coherent 
conspectus of the books, which, to quote the 
author, “have had most to do with the 
shaping of the American mind, the American 
imagination, the American vision of life 
since 1890”. To do this the historical back- 
ground and the associative characters of 
books are brought out without pedantry and 
most engagingly. The lists are selective, and 
both catholic and discriminating. A critic 
who has looked at the list from the angle of 
the first years of the 20th century informs 
this critic that, apart from the classics of 
America that appeared before the period 
covered by this list, the American books 
most read in England were those of James 
Lane Allen; his charming little Aentucky 
Cardinal, Aftermath and Summer in Arcady, but 
especially The Choir Invisible. The list does not 


know them. Were they over sentimental ? 
a oe 


LANGENSCHEIDT’s ConcisE DICTIONARY: 
German-English, by Heinz Messingir. 
1959. 672 pp. 8vo. Methuen. 17s. 6d. 
The first of a new series of Langenscheidt’s 

well-known dictionaries. It is a large book at 

a modest price which, in its 75,000 entries, 

includes both English and American usage. 

Tables of weights and measures, abbrevia- 

tions, and the rules of German pronunciation, 

are included. 


* * * 


We are requested by Messrs. Hatchards of 
187 Piccadilly, London, to state that they are 
the sole distributors in this country of Kate 
Coplan’s book Effective Library Exhibits, 
which was reviewed in THe Lisrary WoRLD 
last month, and all orders should be sent 
direct to them. 


* * * 


We are asked by Messrs. Constable & 
Co. of London, to state that Lawrence Clark 
Powell’s book Books in My Baggage, the 
American edition of which was reviewed in 
these columns in March, will be pub- 
lished by them in an English edition later 
this year. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lirprary WOoRLD.”’ 


17th February, 1960 
Sir, 

Ironical, isn’t it, that Mr. Sykes’s assertion 
in the February Liprary Wor tp to the 
effect that there is nothing to write about 
should have been confounded in the same 
issue, and by an octogenarian member of 
the profession, too, shame on us all; but then 
Dr. Savage has kept most of the library 


journals supplied with a rich variety of 


topics for decades. 


However, it was not towards Mr. Sykes’s 
failure of nerve that I wished to attract 
attention in the present letter, but to the new 
topic aired by Dr. Savage, the subject, that 
thinnest of thin ice, for local government 
officials to skate over—ssssshhhhh !—politics. 
I don’t believe I have ever seen the dirty 
word previously in a professional periodical, 
so firstly congratulations to the Editor for 
helping to break silence. For officials 
appear to think in general that they must 
only utter good to all men when things 
political come up for discussion, that to be 
neutralists and to stand for nothing and feel 
nothing is the ideal; to be political eunuchs 
in fact. Librarians (particularly of the last 
generation, Dr. Savage honourably excepted) 
were adept at murmuring sweet nothings 
at each other, but isn’t it only de mortuis of 
which nthil nist bonum must be said ? Or is it 
de bibliothecariis, too, on political matters ? 
And is the sharing of a similar fate significant 
of the characters of each of these two cate- 
gories ? I wonder. 


To test this, I should like, without I hope 
betraying my own political tendencies, which 
are strong, well-defined and incontrovertible, 
to take a closer look at some of Dr. Savage's 
comments. It should prove an intriguing 
exercise in diplomacy. This is novel stuff, 
and I suspect that in touching on such funda- 
mentals, the author of the article can expect— 
and probably welcomes—some rebuttal. 


Primarily he is right in dismissing the din 
of current fads and philosophies, and the 
nullity of mere partisanship. A necessary 
corrective, this, and as necessary in every 
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generation since St. Paul threw up his hands 
at the Greeks of the first century because they 
chased “every new thing”’ as excitedly as we 
do today through the columns of the well- 
known intellectual weeklies. Such political 
hue and cry as this contributes nothing more 
than a stimulating evening to the increase of 
social good, and about as much real fertility 
of thought as is supplied round the tables of a 
coffee bar. True, we must guard against the 
man who is simply a party apologist, he is 
likely to be a bore anyway. But while Dr. 
Savage goes on to denounce the publications 
of the partisans who write, he seems to ask at 
the same time that we provide books “useful 
for the detached study of the best ways of 
governing people’’. And here’s the rub— 
that word “‘best’’. In selecting the best, the 
librarian is interpreting, and in the field of 
politics he is bound to interpret as a political 
animal, for such he is, as much as any other 
member of society. He is, in short, practising 
politics. While he might sweep his political 
views under the carpet at work through fear 
of being labelled, it is a feeble posture to 
maintain the fiction of the political know- 
nothing who spends his library hours 
blandly poising one scale of Right against 
another of Left on his shelves. Inertia such 
as this should not be applauded in local 
government, but rather made a disqualifi- 
cation for office. Our librarian (in public 
libraries) lives in a political milieu far more 
than most of his fellows; he is a function and a 
functionary of government itself, one of the 
particles which help make his political 
society tick the way it does. 


In this context it is absurd to go on denying 
his essential polity. 


So—yes, Dr. Savage, certainly dismiss the 
bandwagons and the streamers, the catch- 
words and the cant, but do not throw baby 
out with bathwater. It is too plausible to go 
on from your first premises to evasions like 
“levelling down’’, “strongholds of liberty’’, 
“all knowledge to all people’. They sound 
very like catchwords themselves. And the cry 
that thinking is now done by a few leaders on 
behalf of large groups may be true but does 
not help us here, but merely shows the 





emptiness of political franchise after one 
hundred years. 


It is after some telling opening blows that 
Dr. Savage disappoints, for in his anxiety not 
to upset the apple cart he becomes timid and 
ends up with what appears to be just another 
recipe for the old style, non-committal 
attitude. He really wants us to be as colour- 
less as before, to go on cheating in the old 
way. But he finally comes out with what 
I waited for, a statement: “‘(librarianship) is 


progressive in welcoming forward- 
looking thinkers who menace . . . the inert 
dogmas of organized parties.” But if he 


wants the overthrow of established, out- 
moded ways of thought, why cynically 
ascribe cultural decline to the Left? He 
surely errs in alleging that the Left want a 


juke box and jive culture, since in every 


Leftist country the reverse is true—a new 
puritanism, vigorous, energising and pur- 
posive propels the nation, forward-looking by 
the nature of its creed. Their organisation of 
books, for example, is “‘progressive’’, if ever 
anything was, rendering our fumblings at a 
system antiquated by comparison, as our 
scientists are discovering almost too late. 
So that while I agree that there will always be 
fewer minds of best quality in every gener- 
ation, the way to get the best from every mind 
according to its capabilities is the ‘‘best”’ 
form of political oversight. In this way a 
principled, responsible nation can be created, 
free of the disease of acquisitive competition, 
and in our own homely sphere such absurdi- 
ties as issue-figure competitions, and the 
aimless conservation of local stocks, unused 
and inactive because of vacuous local pride, 
can be cured and made into sources of vital 
education instead of dissipation. This is pure 
politics and the aim of good government, 
and we should not pretend we are too 
chaste to be involved. 


Let me end by repeating: in future a nation 
will have to think of itself in terms vastly 
different from 19th century and early 2oth 
century concepts. It will have to liberate its 
potential energy to the full to survive at all 
as a dynamic social entity, and this means 
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that each citizen must be given the chance to 
train his particular gifts for the benefit, not 
of a bored, overleisured proletariat, not for a 
privileged elite, but for the betterment of all 
who constitute that nation. This means a 
genuinely classless society, a society that is 
organised, and a society with concern for its 
members, not indifference, teaching them 
not to feel vaguely, as we do now, that 
unmeaning affluence equals the good life. 
Yes, a library is a stronghold of liberty, but 
our libraries in the present social context of 
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political anaemia are mortuaries of inaction, 
and uninfluential. 


The well-being of the people should be the 
supreme law of any country. The libraries of 
a country which offer a babel of conflicting 
panaceas to a bored citizenry are not contri- 
buting to any well-being, let us not deceive 
ourselves, but rather debilitating their 
readers. The scepticism and superiority of 
those who deride the mess of a culture we are 
landed with now would be better employed 
in educating their fellow citizens for greater 
political responsibility. That is the freedom 
that is so often and so lightly referred to and 
not understood. 


We are political animals. To ignore this is 
to deny a self-evident fact of our professional 
life, as surely a part of our week as our 
ages. Is it not obvious to any thinki 
librarian that there can be no effective mall 
unity of the kind Dr. Savage desires, and has 
been — underneath his many writings — 
seeking for years, in a state divided? Be- 
cause men in a society of social anarchy and 
political illiteracy lose their kinship with each 
other as long as they live divided by their 
differing levels of class and background. 


We cannot separate politics from pro- 
fessions or from economics: all three revolve 
around the individual’s and the community’s 
attitude towards money. The politics of the 
“progressive” (I use Dr. Savage’s word 
again) therefore, must have as their centre, 
I suggest, in Lord Keyne’s words: “a 
society in which pecuniary motives in- 
fluencing action shall have a _ changed 
relative importance, in which social appro- 
bations shall be differently distributed, and 
where behaviour which previously was 
normal and respectable, ceases to be either 
the one or the other.”” A transformation of 
existing values, in short. And that is simply 
and finally what the politically conscious man 
or woman—librarians as much as anyone 
else—wants, surely ? 

And I leave readers of this to guess what 
political programme best commands these 
future possibilities—and my support. 


Yours faithfully, 
Davip E. GERARD, 
Deputy City Librarian. 
South Sherwood Street, 
Nottingham. 








